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blood, laughed at the trick by which its fury was^baffled, and acquiesced in
the suspension of the proceedings. Caesar had gained his point in alarming
and mortifying the senate, and allowed the matter to drop, which he never
perhaps seriously intended to push to extremity.

The same Labienus, devoting himself with zeal to the service of the patron
he had chosen, induced the people in the next placo to demand the aboli-
tion of Sulla's law, by which they had been deprived of the election of
pontiffs. On recovering this prerogative they acquitted their debt to Caesar
by nominating him chief of the college, thereby placing him at the head of
a great political engine, and rendering his person inviolable. Neither the
notorious laxity of his moral principles, nor his contempt, of which few could
be ignorant, for the religious belief of his countrymen, hindered C&sar's
advancement to the highest office of the national worship. It was enough
that he should perform the stated functions of his post, and maintain the
traditional usages upon which the safety of the state was popularly deemed
to depend. Caesar's triumph was the more complete, as it was a victory
over Catulus, who had competed with him for this dignity, and who, know-
ing his pecuniary embarrassments, had offered to buy off his opposition by a
loan. Caesar rejected the bribe with scorn, and declared that he would bor-
row still more largely to gain the prize. The nobles were straining every
nerve to implicate him in a charge of conspiracy against the state, and the
chief pontificate was necessary to insure his safety. When the hour of elec-
tion arrived he addressed his mother, as he left his house, with the words,
" This day your son will be either supreme pontiff, or else an exile."

The crime which it had. been sought to fasten upon Caesar was of the
deepest dye and most alarming cliaracter. For some years past the city had
been kept in feverish anxiety by rumours of a plot, not against any particu-
lar interest or party, but against the very constitution of the social fabric.
The nobles had sounded the alarm, and their agents had insinuated complic-
ity in some wild and treasonable enterprise against Caesar, Crassus, and
many other august citizens, objects of dislike and fear to the existing gov-
ernment. The fact of such a conspiracy was indeed speedily revealed, and
it discovers to us in the most striking manner the frightful corruption of
the times. Into its actual connections and ramifications we shall presently
inquire; but first it will be well to trace its origin and motives, in order to
explain the way in which the senate proposed to take advantage of it.

L. SBEGIUS CATILINA AND HIS TOTES
The generation of statesmen which had grown up at the feet of the
Scipios and the Gracchi, though it had exchanged much of the simple dig-
nity of the old Roman character for a tasteless affectation of Hellenic culture,
was still for the most part imbued with sentiments of honour and probity,
devoted to the welfare of the state, and only ambitious to sliine at the head
of a commonwealth of freemen. But its children, born and bred under the
relaxation of all principle induced by the civil dissensions, were fearfully
devoid of every moral principle. The vast accession of wealth and power
which accompanied the conquest of the East overthrew whatev3ir barriers
poverty and simplicity of manners might still have set against the torrent
of selfish indulgence. The acquisition of wealth, moreover, had only served
to precipitate expense and prodigality. A few crafty usurers swept into
their coffers the plunder won by a multitude of spendthrift*.